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eighteenth-century philosophers who were ready to swallow
without too many questions the conclusions of a science which
claimed and seemed to bring an entire new field within the
dominion of Reason.1
The first effective criticism came from Hume, who was also
the first to distinguish the method of Locke and the philosophers
from the method of Bernoulli and the mathematicians. " Prob-
ability," he says, " or reasoning from conjecture, may be divided
into two kinds, viz. that which is founded on chance and that which
arises from causes." 2 By these two kinds he evidently means the
mathematical method of counting the equal chances based on
Indifference, and the inductive method based on the experience
of uniformity. He argues that * chance' alone can be the
foundation of nothing, and " that there must always be a mixture
of causes among the chances, in order to be the foundation of
any reasoning." 3 His previous argument against probabilities,
which were based on an assumption of cause, is thus extended
to the mathematical method also.
But the great prestige of Laplace and the ' verifications'
of his principles which his more famous results were supposed
to supply had, by the beginning of the nineteenth century,
established the science on the Principle of Indifference in an
almost unquestioned position. It may be noted, however, that
De Morgan, the principal student of the subject in England,
seems to have regarded the method of actual experiment and
the method of counting cases, which were equally probable
on grounds of Indifference, as alternative methods of equal
validity.
4. The reaction against the traditional teaching during the
past hundred years has not possessed sufficient force to displace
1 French philosophy of the latter half of the eighteenth century was pro-
foundly affected by the supposed conquests of the Calculus of Probability in
all fields of thought. Nothing seemed beyond its powers of prediction, and
it almost succeeded in men's minds to the place previously occupied by
Revelation. It was under these influences that Condorcet evolved his doctrine
of the perfectibility of the human race. The continuity and oneness of
modem European thought may be illustrated, if such things amuse the
reader, by the reflection that Condorcet derived from Bernoulli, that Godwin
was inspired by Condorcet, that Malthus was stimulated by Godwin's lolly
into stating his famous doctrine, and that from the reading of Malthus
on Population Darwin received his earliest impulse.
1 Treatise of Human Nature, p. 424 (Green's edition).
8 Op. c& p. 426.